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(3) The Ocean as a Purifier. Another important function of oceans
is their help in the expensive work of getting rid of sewage in such a way
that it will do no harm. In general the sewage is conducted into some
neighboring body of water. If the water is in motion the sewage is car-
ried away and greatly diluted. In a short time the water purifies itself
so that even the most careful analysis fails to show pollution. If sewage
is conducted into a body of standing water without marked currents,
however, the water becomes polluted and may prove a source of grave
danger. Chicago found this to her cost when she tried to dump sewage
into one part of Lake Michigan and take drinking water from another.
She had to spend about 40 million dollars in order to build a drainage
canal deep enough so that the dirty Chicago River, into which the sewage
pours, would flow toward the Mississippi River instead of toward the
lake. On the seacoast, especially where there are strong tides, the diffi-
culties of disposing of sewage are reduced to a minimum. In some coast
cities such as Boston, for example, part of the sewage is held in reservoirs
until strong outgoing tidal currents have developed. Before the turn of
the tide it has been carried so far that it has become mixed with an enor-
mous body of ocean water and has become harmless.

The Ocean as a Storehouse of Minerals

Since 3% per cent of the weight of sea water consists of solid mineral
matter in solution, the ocean serves as a storehouse of minerals. Every
stream and river carries a small amount of dissolved material. The water
which reaches the sea is eventually evaporated and goes back to the land,
but the mineral matter remains. Thus the sea has slowly accumulated a
vast amount of common salt, lime, potash, phosphorus, and many other
materials. Even gold and silver are included, but in amounts so extremely
small that they cannot be recovered at a profit.

(1) Salts. The dissolved material that man takes from the water in
largest quantities is common salt. On warm, sunny seacoasts where the
water is shallow, large ponds are often banked off by dykes. Here the
water evaporates until the salt crystallizes. On the shores of the Mediter-
ranean Sea near Smyrna, for example, and on the coasts of Central
America and Java, great piles of white salt crystals often form gleaming
cones. Most of the world's salt, however, comes from ancient deposits
like those at Syracuse and Stassfurt, and was laid down long ago in salt
lakes whose waters very slowly dried up in the same way that the water
of the enclosed ponds on the seashore now does. In addition to common
salt, or sodium chloride, many other salts can be recovered from sea
water. The Dupont Company has a ship which sails around without any
destination, taking sea water into its hold and extracting bromine.